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PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE 


No one knows better than ALA division presidents (unless it be the 
Headquarters staff) that if winter comes, spring cannot be far behind, Plans 
for the Miami Beach Conference, June 17-23, 1962, are shaping. A panel 
discussion exploring ways in which hospitals and institutions can cooperate 
with public libraries, state, county, and local to provide service for their 
patients and inmates is being planned for Tuesday afternoon, June 19, This 
meeting will be cosponsored by the Public and State Library Associations, 
and will, we hope prove to be a frank and constructive exchange on the needs 
and advantages of such cooperative services and the obstacles which have 
prevented their greater development. On Wednesday, June 20, we are plan- 
ning a workshop on standards for medical, nursing education, patient's, and 
correctional institution libraries, We especially need your help in finding 
the best speaker to set the keynote for our session on standards, Please 
send your recommendations to the President, Further information on the 
Miami Beach Conference will be ready after the Midwinter Meeting. 


Committees are now getting into high gear, but there is still room for 
AHIL members who would like to help. A special committee of two, Vera 
Flandorf and Marjorie Mullen, have agreed to work with Eleanor Phinney in 
preparing an informational brochure on the AHIL exhibit. Vera Flandorf 








(Children's Memorial Hospital, 700 W. Fullerton, Chicago 14) will welcome 
any librarian in the Chicago area who would like to assist in this project. 
Mrs. Geraldine Mink is chairman of the special committee to survey book 
selection policies in hospital and institution libraries, Cleveland librarians 
who would like to work with Mrs. Mink's committee are urged to contact 
Mrs. Mink at the Western Reserve University School of Nursing Library. 


We are beginning to work on the agenda for the ALA Midwinter Meeting 
to be held in Chicago, January 28-February 2, 1962. If you have ideas about 
programs or projects which you feel AHIL should consider, please let me 
know as soon as possible. If winter comes.... 

Genevieve Casey, President 
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NEWS NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BOOKS FOR THE PARTIALLY SIGHTED 





A list of books printed in type large enough to be used by some people 
with partial vision has been prepared by the Illinois State Library. It's pur- 
pose is to aid teachers and librarians who are searching for such material 
and the books listed have been used by this library in meeting requests for 
books with large type. A copy of the list may be obtained by writing to Alma 
Lundeen, Consultant, Institutional Libraries, Illinois State Library, Spring- 
field, Illinois. 


NEW NURSING JOURNAL 





The Journal of Nursing Education, a new quarterly for the nursing pro- 
fession, will be published by McGraw-Hill, Blakiston Division, beginning in 
January, 1962. Dr. Alice Bicknell will be editor; Marilyn Kellogg, associate 
editor. It is planned for directors, administrators and faculties of nursing 
schools and will contain articles about nursing education and care and will 
also include book reviews. 


PSYCHIATRY PUBLICATIONS 





Two new publications of the Group for the Advancement of Psychiatry 
have been announced, Reports in Psychotherapy: Initial Interviews presents 
a basic statement by the psychiatric profession on the aims of the initial 
psychiatric interview. It concerns principles rather than techniques, Prob- 
lems of Estimating Changes in Frequency of Mental Disorders answers the 
questions on changes in frequency of some mental disorders, how they are 
measured, what causes the changes, what methodological problems interfere 
with investigation of these issues and how they can be dealt with. Both are 
available from: Publications Office, Group for the Advancement of Psychiatry, 
104 East 25th Street, New York 10, New York. Cost of the first is $. 40, the 
second is $.75. 
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IFLA HOSPITAL LIBRARIES COMMITTEE 





The International Federation of Library Associations met in Edinburgh, 
Scotland, September 4-9, 1961. Over a dozen sections and committees met 
during the week to discuss progress and plans in their particular fields, The 
Hospital Libraries Committee made the report below. 


1) The committee resolved, that for better knowledge, its resolution 
taken in Madrid 1958, which adopted 35 mm films as an international standard 
for microfilmed books for disabled, should be immediately published as widely 
as possible, 


2) To enable patients to obtain accurate medical information regard- 
ing their disease, the National Medical Association of each country should be 
asked to compile lists of suitable books, which should only be given to patients 
with the consent of their doctors. 


3) A questionnaire about the planning of libraries in different kinds 
of hospitals shall immediately be sent out to hospital library organizations to 
enable the IFLA-Committee on taking the necessary steps to produce stand- 
ards for the next meeting. 


* bs 


National Library of Medicine Catalog: A list of Works Represented by National 
Library of Medicine Cards, 1960. 1961. (vi, 905 p.) 








The product of cooperation between the Library of Congress and the 
National Library of Medicine, this 1960 Catalog offers, like its predecessors, 
two arrangements: an author and title arrangement (the latter for publications 
to be entered under title), supplemented by references from essential secon- 
dary entries and variant forms of name, anda topical arrangement under 
subject-headings, linked by cross-reference, of titles published since 1935. 
It is the first one to reflect the new list of Medical Subject Headings. A typo- 
graphical change, namely, the use of italics for subject-subdivisions, sets 
off subdivisions better than the former repetitive use of the main heading. 

The author-list covers about 18,000 titles, including many languages used by 
the medical literature, among them Japanese and Chinese, and continues the 
record of the most comprehensive gathering of medical monographic and 
serial literature of its kind, 





The subject bibliography of recent monographic and serial materials 
forms, together with the Index Medicus, the key to current literature in the 
field, 


(Quoted from Library of Congress INFORMATION BULLETIN, Vol. 20, 
No, 18, May 1, 1961) 
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MEDICAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION HEADQUARTERS 





The Medical Library Association has opened a headquarters office in 
Chicago and appointed an executive secretary to coordinate the work of the 
association. Mrs, Helen Brown Schmidt, formerly Assistant Director of the 
Midwest Inter-Library Center in Chicago, has been named Executive Secretary. 
The new office is located at 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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INCREASING AWARENESS THROUGH BOOKS ON NATURE 


by 


Frederic J, O'Hara 
Associate Professor, Pratt Institute Library School, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Just as the scientist uses instruments such as the microscope and the 
telescope to extend his senses, so too does the wise reader use books to 
extend his senses and to increase his awarenesses, The microscope enables 
the scientist to see minute organisms that had been invisible to the naked eye. 
A good writer does for the reader what these instruments do for the scientist, 
He, the writer, points out things to the average man, things which that aver- 
age man might not have seen, things which he might not have been aware of, 
He is keenly sensitive and alert to all about him. He is one who thinks deeply 
about what he sees, and then expresses his thoughts in clear and vivid lan- 
guage. Writers and writing of this sort can help us relate more closely to 
the world around us so that we too can become more sensitive to our sur- 
roundings, There are authors of this description in many fields but I have 
chosen nature writers to illustrate my point because I believe that they are 
particularly aware of the universe about them. 


In a hospital setting, especially where long term illnesses are involved, 
it is frequently helpful if the patient's thoughts can be diverted from his own 
immediate difficulties and related to the outside world, The re-establishment 
of such contact can be greatly aided by books and by librarians, The right 
book can be of inestimable help in aiding the sick, Of course, it must be made 
obvious that not all patients will respond to books in the same way, any more 
than all patients respond to certain drugs in the same way. But, we know 
enough about each of these medicinal products to continue to use them witha 
measure of success in both areas, 


One writer who displays this sensitivity and brags about it, is John 
Burroughs. He brags because he feels that the naturalist must have a keen 
eye in order to carry on his work, Here's what he says: "I find I see, 
almost without effort, nearly every bird within sight in the field or wood I 
pass through (a flit of the wing, a flirt of the tail, are enough), The eye sees 
what it has the means of seeing, truly. You must have the bird in your heart 
before you can find it in the bush. The eye must have purpose and aim. No 
one ever yet found the walking-fern who did not have the walking-fern in his 
mind, A person whose eye is full of Indian relics picks them up in every 
field he walks through, '"'! 


Henry David Thoreau is a writer whose eye certainly has purpose and 
aim, and I think that the following quotation indicates that he had nature in his 
heart before he found it in Walden Pond, Listen to him for a minute: 


"Every winter the liquid and trembling surface of the pond which was so 
sensitive to every breath and reflected every light and shadow, becomes solid 
to the depth of a foot anda half, Standing on it I cut my way first through a 
foot of snow and then a foot of ice, and open a window under my feet, where 
kneeling to drink, I look down into the quiet parlour of the fishes, pervaded 
by a softened light as through a window of ground glass, with its bright sanded 
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floor the same as in summer; there a perennial waveless serenity reigns as in 
the amber twilight sky, corresponding to the cool and even temperament of the 
inhabitants. Heaven is under our feet as well as over our heads,"' 2 















In his book entitled Man for Himself, the psychologist Erich Fromm 
states that the aim of human development is the fully productive character, 
i.e. the character of the normal, mature, healthy personality as opposed to 
the nonproductive personality. This ''productive orientation refers to a funda- 
mental attitude, a mode of relatedness in all realms of human experience, It 
covers mental, emotional, and sensory responses to others, to one's self and 
to things.'' He goes on to ask: ''How is man related to the world when he uses 
his powers productively?" and then he gives his own answer: ''The normal 
human being is capable of relating himself to the world simultaneously by per- 
ceiving it as it is and by conceiving it enlivened and enriched by his own 
powers,.."' 


















I think that certain books can enliven and enrich the world for us, and 
thus help us to develop this sense of relatedness that Fromm speaks of. We 

can learn to increase our mental, emotional, and sensory responses to things 
through the responses that great writers have made to all the realms of human 
experience, 









Edwin Way Teale, an outstanding nature writer who has certainly re- 
sponded to the world about him, talks enthusiastically of what can happen "'if 
you have any inquisitiveness at all'' as he puts it. Here is what he says, ''It 
occurred to me today that an interest in nature leads you into a kind of en- 
chanted labyrinth. You wander from corridor to corridor; one interest leads 
to another interest; one discovery to another discovery. It matters little 
where you begin, You may first fall under the spell of birds or wild flowers. 
If you have any inquisitiveness at all, you soon find yourself branching off, 
wandering enchanted down charming bypaths.'' And then he gives an example, 
"A banker friend of mine, some years ago became interested in collecting 
moths, His primary concern was insects. But soon he found he was also 
studying the plants on which the moths were discovered. He thus developed 

a liking for botany. Then he began to note the soil in which these plants were 
most often encountered. In this manner, an understanding of geology began. 
Like the house that Jack built, his interest in nature continued to expand. All 
living things are linked together in various ways - by predator chains and 
food chains, by parasitism and symbiosis. Nothing lives to itself alone, 
Nothing is disassociated from its surroundings, Everywhere we turn in 
nature, new and interesting corridors appear before us, waiting to be ex- 
plored. All are interconnecting, They lead us as far as we care to go,''4 

























Notice Teale's use of the words "inquisitiveness'"' and ''curiosity",. 
Some people possess more of these attributes (in the good sense, that is) 

than others do, and the rest of us can learn to be more inquisitive and curious 
and thus increase our relatedness in the various realms of human experience 
by reading what these already inquisitive ones have written. Naturalists are, 
I think, among the most inquisitive minded people because they ''penetrate the 
veiling surface of things to their causes and relationships.''9 Their books 
should be high on the list of those used to help the patient relate to the outside 


world again, 

















Donald Culross Peattie is another fine writer and naturalist, He has 
this to say about nature writers and readers: ''The writer takes us with him 
through the gate he holds ajar into living Nature, There he learns from the 
event even as he teaches - how to follow through on an unknown bird, how to 
listen, how to memorize its song, to note its habits, to find its nest, If he 
knows too much, he's no friend of ours, We prefer sometimes to see him 
stumped; we don't mind if he scratches his poll in public.... the writing 
naturalist may not so much instruct as kindle enthusiasm. For this, his own 


enthusiasm is boundless,"' 


Let us now summarize briefly what has been said: We're trying to 
divert the patient's thoughts from his own immediate difficulties and we feel 


that we can do this if we know: 


1. That we can use books and authors to extend the senses as the 
telescope extends the eye; 


2. That we can use books and authors to help the patient relate to the 
outside world during a period of isolation from it; 


3. That these books can enliven and enrich the world for our readers 
by stimulating curiosity and kindling enthusiasm. 


An 18th century writer whose works can be easily used to illustrate the 
above three points is Gilbert White. His collection of letters exhibits a lively 
sense of curiosity. The simple things of the small English town in which he 
lived are detailed with scientific precision and yet in a pleasing literary style. 
Here, certainly, is a man with a keen sense of awareness of the world about 
him. In his work the Natural History of Selbourne he reveals this in many 
ways: by a humane concern for the welfare and health of his townspeople, 
by his love of natural beauty and wish for its preservation, and by his interest 
in methods of saving and making money. He writes interestingly of many 
things: fossil shells, hunting, rainfall, population, superstitions, birds, 
snakes, fishes, and gypsies, among other topics. His work continues to be 
available in several editions. Among them is a Dolphin paperback recently 


published by Doubleday. 





In the 19th century, there were many such essayists. John James 
Audubon gave us much of his full and vigorous life, not only by writing about, 
but also by painting the birds and animals of the United States, His scientifi- 
cally accurate portraits in beautiful and vivid colors complement his biogra- 
phies. His books are written in a highly personalized manner. In them he 
tells of his own experiences in tracking down the wildlife, and then gives 
complete descriptions which include (for birds) how they fly, what they eat, 
where they live, and migration and mating habits. Audubon, a sensitive eye- 
witness to natural history, wrote the vitality of an era that will never return, 


An interesting selection from his journals, letters, and portraits of 
wild life is entitled Audubon's America. It was edited by Donald Culross 
Peattie and was published by Houghton Mifflin in 1940. Another and more 
recent selection, is called The Bird Biographies of John James Audubon, 

It was edited by Alice Ford, and was published by Macmillan in 1957. Both 
these books have excellent reproductions of the paintings of this great Amer- 


ican naturalist, 
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Almost one hundred years have passed since Henry David Thoreau died 
in 1862, He was but little known at that time. Today, however, his fame 
grows with each passing year, There is a Thoreau Society, and I counted a 
half dozen critical writings devoted to him alone and published in the last 


twelve years or so. 


A good part of his Walden deals with the virtue of living an independent 
existence freed of the trappings of civilization, I find him at his best when 
he is describing his outdoor world in chapters like the one on the pond in 
winter, quoted above, and the one where he tells of the various sounds that 
one can hear in the woods: churchbells in the distance, wagons crossing a 
far-off bridge, the song of whippoor-wills in the evening, and the trump of 
bullfrogs after dark, In another essay he describes Walden Pond on a calm 
September afternoon. He tells of its different colors in different lights and 
seasons, its inhabitants, and its history, ina style that is simple and direct, 
and delightful. 


Thoreau gives you not only descriptions of the beauties of nature but ot 
his reactions to that natural world. Some of his passages make for slow 
reading because he does not merely see, but thinks about what he sees and 
philosophizes upon it. Much of his writing, however, possesses a simplicity 
and charm that makes his essays endure. 


Editions of Thoreau are many, I like The Modern Library one edited 
with an introduction by Brooks Atkinson, In addition to Walden, it includes 
A Week on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers and other writings, 





John Burroughs, quoted earlier, was one of the first and most popular 
writers of the nature essay in the 19th and early 20th centuries, He has an 
easy, informal style and gives you much interesting detail in his observa- 
tions of wildlife. His vivid description of a sunrise in the mountains, his 
keen and patient stalking of an unknown bird, his love of solitude in the coun- 
try, and his joy in the smell of freshly plowed spring earth - all make the 
reader well aware of the fact that he is in touch with a man who has a real 
feeling for and an understanding of the outdoor world. 


The Boston publisher Houghton Mifflin has just four of his books in 
print now. These are Afoot and Afloat, 1907; Wit of a Duck and Other Papers, 
1917; Nature Near Home, and Other Papers, 1919; and Sharp Eyes and Other 


Papers, 1926, 


In our own century I will mention two favorites: Donald Culross Peattie 
and Edwin Way Teale. Peattie writes with a deep knowledge of his subject 
and yet in a manner easily understood by the layman. One of my favorite 
books is An Almanac for Moderns, published in 1935, My first copy of this 
work was given to me in an Armed Forces Edition aboard ship as I crossed 
the Pacific in World War II, It is a delightful collection of short essays on 
the biological sciences in 365 parts, one for each day inthe year. During 
that ocean voyage I felt removed from the world, at least from the world I 
knew, and this literary calendar brought a distant land and its climate back 
to me at a time when I needed something familiar on a strange sea, Inter- 
spersed with keen, poetic, and sometimes philosophical observations on the 
swing of the seasons around the year, are short, sympathetic, and under- 
standing biographical sketches of writers and scientists in many fields related 
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to nature including Audubon, Fabre, White, Darwin, W.H. Hudson, Muir, 
and Thoreau, This book would make a good primer in the biological sciences, 


. Edwin Way Teale has written several books about the seasons, These 
include Autumn across America, North with the Spring, the latest, and 
Journey into Summer, These works are full of scientific learning, but yet 
they are written for the layman and not the scientist. He does not stop after 
telling you that certain flowers have a fragrant scent, but he goes on to 
explain that special cells hold the essential oils that produce the fragrance, 
and that some orchids give off different scents by day and by night. Then he 
goes on to discuss the sense of smell and the six elementary odors. 








The journeys in these three books are described in an adventurous and 
enthusiastic manner that carries the reader along with them from one fasci- 
nating part of the country to the next. Teale not only knows what to look for 
in nature, but he can relate what he sees with other knowledge about the sub- 
ject, other research, historical background, and with pertinent quotations, 
These works are illustrated with excellent, full-paged photographs taken by 
the author. They are beautiful pictures, and they truly form a part of each 
book. 


Here is the way Teale's journal of a naturalist's year ends, The book 
is entitled Circle of the Seasons. December 3lst he makes this entry: A 
PLACE TO STAND "Last sunset, last twilight, last stars of December, And 
so this year comes to an end, a year richin the small, everyday events of 
the earth, as all years are for those who find delight in simple things, There 
is, in nature, a timelessness, a sturdy undeviating endurance, that induces 
the conviction that here we have a place to stand, All around us are the 
inconstant and the uncertain, The institutions of men alter and disintegrate, 
Conditions of life change overnight. The thing we see today, tomorrow is not, 
But in the endless repetitions of nature - in the recurrence of spring, in the 
lush new growths that replace the old, in the coming of new birds to sing the 
ancient songs, in the continuity of life and the web of the living - here we find 
the solid foundation that, on this earth, underlies at once the past, the present 
and the future, "' 
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MEDICAL STAFF LIBRARY, WAUKESHA MEMORIAL HOSPITAL, 
WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 


by 


Jean V. Hawkins, Librarian 


The medical library required for hospital accreditation presents both 
a problem and a challenge to the administrator and medical staff of the small 
and average size hospital. To the best of our knowledge, Waukesha Memorial 
Hospital of Waukesha, Wisconsin, has a unique solution to the problem of 
financing their medical library. 


Waukesha Memorial is a 250 bed hospital in a small city of 30,000 sur- 
rounded by a fast-growing suburban area near Milwaukee, In 1958 a major 
addition to the hospital was completed and in it was a room planned by Admin- 
istrator Robert M. Jones for the use of the medical staff as a combination 
study and library. The hospital offered to furnish the room, the equipment, 
the services of a librarian, and a donation of $500. 00 to help establish the 
library. A library committee was formed from members of the medical staff, 
and their function was to establish and plan the library collection, and finance 
its maintenance and growth. 


Dr. Aaron Sweed, one of the library committee members, suggested 
that a letter be written to all the Waukesha pharmacies asking them to con- 
sider giving donations to a Medical Library Fund, rather than the many indi- 
vidual Christmas gifts that had become a widespread custom. The letter, 
mailed to seven pharmacies in October 1957, also suggested that the donations 
could be made in the names of persons the pharmacies wished to remember. 


Each Christmas, all seven local pharmacies have generously donated 
to the Medical Library Fund varying amounts totaling $510.00. A plaque was 
placed in the library acknowledging the part played by the pharmacies in main- 
taining the library. This Christmas, with the addition of one new pharmacy, 
the gift to the fund was $580. 00. 


In November 1958, Mrs. Dorothy Smith Harwood, graduate of the Wis- 
consin Library School, with experience in the public library field, but without 
special training in medical libraries, was employed to organize the library. 
The Boston Medical Library classification system was chosen because the 
nearest medical libraries in Milwaukee at Marquette University, Milwaukee 
County General Hospital, and Columbia Hospital were classified by this system, 
and most of the medical staff were acquainted withit, It required twelve to 
fourteen hours a week of her time for the first six months until the library was 
organized and catalogued. Her successor, Mrs. Jean V. Hawkins (B. L.S, 
Wisconsin Library School), now spends an average of only four to six hours a 
week to maintain the library. Because of the librarian's limited number of 
hours, very few services are offered outside actual cataloguing and mainte- 
nance of the journal collection, As the needs arise, more services will be 
made available. The library is open to the medical staff twenty four hours a 
day and all books and journals must be used in the library. Occasionally this 
rule is broken, but, generally speaking, the doctors are very cooperative. 











After two years, our medical library totals about 200 volumes. The 
Veterans Administration Hospital in Waukesha was closed in 1959 and it was 
possible for the new library to acquire about fifty useful titles. Other books 
have been purchased ata total cost of approximately $900.00. The choice of 
books to be purchased is made by the library committee; Doctors T.H. 
McDonell, Aaron Sweed, and John L, Buhl, Any staff member may recom- 
mend titles for purchase, and some have donated books, The library con- 
tains references in the field of hospital administration, but these are pur- 
chased by the hospital, not out of the library fund. A pamphlet file collection 
has been started only recently, 


The library subscribes to twenty three medical and dental journals at an 
annual cost of about $275.00. Several journals are donated by staff members 
and a number of free publications are received. Subscriptions are made to 
the Medical Clinics of North America, Pediatric Clinics of North America, 
and Surgical Clinics of North America as well as Index Medicus, The com- 
mittee decided to bind twenty five journals at a cost of $185.56. Because the 
cost of journal subscriptions and binding use most of the funds donated by the 
pharmacies, the medical staff voted recently to donate $5, 00 per person 
annually to provide a fund for book purchases, When requests are made for 
information unavailable in our small library, the material is borrowed either 
from one of the medical libraries in Milwaukee or the University of Wisconsin 
Medical Library Service, 











The hospital has already expanded the original library facilities from 
one wall of book shelves and a section of sloping shelves for journals, toa 
second larger wall of shelves, a movable journal rack, and the addition of a 
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three-drawer pamphlet file. The sunny library room is conveniently located 
across the hall from the doctors’ lounge on the same floor as the operating 
and emergency rooms and the laboratories and x-ray department, It contains 
a large conference table and comfortable easy chairs, We are hoping this will 
be adequate for our needs until the hospital requires a new addition. As our 
bound journals accumulate, it will certainly mean further expansion, 


All of us at Waukesha Memorial are proud of our attractive and growing 
library, but the only real test of its merits is in its degree of usefulness, 
Dr. McDonell has given several reasons for his deep interest in the establish- 
ment and development of the library, and of the real need for it. He points out 
that it is impossible for any one physician to have a personal library adequate 
for all his needs. When he does need information outside his own resources, 
and a library is not available locally, it means either a trip to the nearest 
medical school library or a mail request to borrow material, both great time 
consumers, Concerning the development of a medical library, Dr. McDonell 
believes that the early years are the crucial ones, and the proper beginnings 
are essential, He says that an uncatalogued jumble of assorted books is al~ 
most useless, but even a small library, properly catalogued and arranged 
under the supervision of a trained librarian, can be a vital source of informa- 
tion, Furthermore, as the hospital grows, the library can grow, too, always 
functioning as an up-to-date and useful tool for the practising physician, We 
believe that our medical library is of real aid to our staff, and the library 
committee of Waukesha Memorial Hospital has solved the problem of how to 
acquire such a library in a most imaginative and successful way. 
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WHAT'S GOING ON HERE! 
By 
Louise Grove 


Librarian, School of Nursing, Washington County Hospital, Hagerstown, Md. 


If you don't happen to be a part of a school of nursing in a general 
hospital, I suppose you may wonder what its library might be like, what sort 
of a program is carried on, what the interests and needs are, who the patrons 
might be. At the present I can describe only the life (and hard times) of my 
own school if you do not mind the personal reference. 


Briefly we are a 3-year diploma school of approximately 100 students. 
Parenthetically, in nursing schools now there are also, 2-year programs, 
4-year degree programs, junior college programs with variations, and each 
has its own philosophy, objectives, and peculiar requirements; change, par- 
ticularly to meet accreditation standards, is the order of the day. Our own 
freshmen participate in the local junior college program, taking English and 
some of the social sciences there. Junior college instructors teach the 
biological and physical sciences in our own unit. (That is to say, we keep our 
skeleton in our own closet, our germs in our own lab!) 
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Most of our junior college courses carry college level reading require- 
ments complete with papers and, hurray, bibliographies in proper form. 
Thus when the psychology instructor compliments members of his nursing 
group on their good work and says itis definitely the result of reading, we 
are likely to preen ourselves a bit. (Awful thought, this, what if we hadn't 
a thing to do with it!) And then again, when the English teacher shows the 
new workbook she is assigning, we are delighted to see the pages and pages 
of questions on library resources, leading up to the writing of the research 
paper. Because here the tale will be told--do they or don't they? Do they 
really absorb all those things we've hoped from the orientation and instruc- 
tion at the year's beginning--can they or can't they use a library and mate- 
rials intelligently? (This is our theme song, and here's a test, ) 


Our library routines are the simplest and easiest we reasonably can 
setup. And rules are ata minimum, Although our honor system is imper- 
fect (as whose is not?), I feel sure we do reasonably well, 


The major factor that influences this library program and limits 
activities is our concentrated curriculum, These nurses do not have too 
much free time if they do a really good job on their assigned work. This is 
true especially of their heavy first-year schedule. So itis next to impossible 
to carry on organized free reading programs or to talk books except as I 
have an opportunity with individuals from time to time, or as the curriculum 


gives me an "in,"' 


The library serves our students and faculty (our raison d'etre) pri- 
marily because we are operating on the nursing school budget, but all hospital 
personnel are invited to use our room. We stand ready to assist any junior 


college students and the hospital's own x-ray technicians taking science 
courses here, too; we fill requests from hospital administration; from time 
to time we are asked to accommodate staff of nearby hospitals and nursing 
homes, and even, occasional members of the community-at-large who can- 
not secure these specialized materials at the public library, This creates 

a wide variety of patrons and it is taxing on our slim, but expanding, re- 
sources at times. Recently we have been serving up materials for the Nurs- 
ing Department In-Service Programs, 


Philosophically, with Socrates, I'd happily be a gadfly. Not personally 
except, perhaps, in an understated way, but in the larger sense in which the 
whole planned library program stimulates the school. (Frankly, I don't 
spend my time going around ASKING questions all the time to stimulate people 
into learning, although this is what a good teacher does, isn't it?) I hope, 
only, that the PLANNED results do this when the student is not looking. 
Whatever these results are though, if there are any showing, they represent 
the winning combination of the team--what the classroom instructors are 
requiring, the early how-to study orientation combined with the library 
instruction program, and the emphasis on research by whatever teachers, 
Added could be the continuing efforts of any individual instructors who, from 
their own love of books and respect for the printed page, communicate their 
enthusiasm, and perhaps this last influence is the most important, Altogether, 
this surmise on multiple plans and effort seems to be supported by some eval- 
uation of our freshman class made this year by the educational director. It 
shows clearly that some of the only average are working at the top of the class, 
many are holding their own, some are much higher than they have any right to 
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be, and that those, who could be expected to be always in the first line of 
battle, if falling below average, are not really applying what they've learned, 
Altogether I see this team idea as a hopeful concept, 









This librarian's days are filled with interest, reasonable surprises if 
one is still able to be surprised by the variety of things that people want to 
know, and even pleasurable experience. Ours is quiet drama - but there are 
moments of discovery. "Service, is its own reward" may be a cliche but 
none-the-less real, expression, 










A senior student wants to read some interesting books in preparation 
for her Psychiatry Affiliation so we investigate and discuss the novels and 
plays of behavior. 









The Pediatrics Ward class appears as scheduled for my ''dissertation" 
on recreation (I'm now the stand-in for a nonexistent occupational therapist). 
Along with research on toys and suitable activities for the hospital ward, 
I've parlayed this mostly into a discussion on the uses of children's books 
and story-telling possibilities. Hopefully, I ask the group to investigate 
Mrs, Flandorf's excellent lists, using the children's room of the county 
library as their laboratory. 













When the director, who doubles as instructor in Professional Adjust- 
ments, asks for a bulletin board display to show what it MEANS to be a 
PROFESSIONAL nurse (well, how do you SHOW a whopper like this, espe- 
cially with quite limited resources); when a letter comes from another nursing 
school library (which seems to indicate that the writer thinks YOU know 
EVERYTHING) asking for hard-to-locate information and you do dredge it up; 
when a request is made for the provisions of the Landrum-Griffin Bill and how 
it will affect hospital employees (this is easy, if you don't have the Congres- 
sional Record, just write to that fountainhead, your Senator, but in the mean- 
time run down to the county library on your lunch hour and pick up the news 
magazines reporting it); when the Nursing Arts instructor's search for advice: 
Now, what would you do - buy a car and be poor or - (we said yes, and doled 
out all the recent automobile issues of the Consumer Bulletin and Consumer 
Reports and added the January 1961 Reader's Digest on ''How to Make an 
Intelligent Decision", for good measure); then variety really becomes the 
spice of library life! 



























If a hassle over words occurs during faculty or curriculum meeting, I 
run around the corner for the thesaurus and the dictionary, and maybe a 
handbook, and put them on the conference tzble (Aside: we're appealed to 
quite often for a definition or a proper word and we like to be right or fairly 
so. But what this staff really needs is a professor of English!), 








Comes one of our own graduates, now a county health department nurse, 
who is convinced that we will have just what she requires for a program she's 
working up for Hagerstown's education TV system and we do, praise be. She 
is expected to show, ina session directed to the high school science classes, 
how the sciences are applied by nurses, "Oh" and ''Ah" and "Just Wonderful" 
please us as she selects from our collection of school photographs to illus- 
trate her talk and does her research in our book collection. Later, a very 
nice letter comes to tell how successful her program was, This is another 
recruitment opportunity for our school, too, and all hands are pleased. (So 
now we've been on TV about three times recently, second hand of course. ) 
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Capping is AN EVENT. Everyone turns to our poor little lambs who are 
in raptures, literally, to have taken the giant step after a rugged six months, 
The library tries to add to the memorable occasion, if not exactly with song 
and cymbal, at least with appropriate display. Our collection of miniature caps 
from nursing schools over the State of Maryland are hovered and exclaimed 
over, with parents and special friends in tow. Our own school cap has the 
place of honor on our bulletin board usually with the school seal and colors as 


background, 


"I'd like you to come to my wedding,'' begins a thin, earnest little fresh- 
man by your desk, flushed and hopeful but probably feeling guilty about her de- 
cision to withdraw from school --- ''Your wedding!'' we all gasp, surprised. 
You can scarcely keep from saying GREAT JEHOSHAPHAT or something. But 
you do say, ''Oh thank you so much, this is a nice surprise" and, "what a pretty 
diamond!" With "best wishes too.'' Whew! What next! 


A supervisor stops by for the new editions she has been promised for her 
office reference collection but with, also, ''do you have some old materials to 
cut up for my new flannel board?'' We do, and invite her to help herself, She 


strikes gold and departs happily. 


A curious student: ''Please, who is that new doctor who came to see you 
and what does he do?" ''He's the new director of medical education and re- 
search"' (and passing thought; I'll bet anything his program is going to get us 
that new integrated library we've been hoping for). ''He's over here looking up 
some materials to use in the brochure he's writing, hoping to lure interns,"' 
"Cheers, MEN! Oooh!" 


The hospital personnel manager wants to know if we have any good refer- 
ences in his field. I'm glad we have that excellent VA list to refer to for a 
starter, (So he chooses all the book and journal references that we can't supply 
here and this entails going from pillar to post and eventually Helen Yast's AHA 
library bails me out. ) 


On several occasions when we have gotten VERY enthusiastic about Book 
Week, the library has been turned into an exhibit hall for a brief period with 
the aid of new stock from a friendly local store, It looks lovely---ali those 
beautiful new books---and we're extra gay with posters and signs in color in 
our normally pleasant and attractive room. Of course we want everyone to 
come see, And they do, aides, maids from the hospital, a workman, nurses, 
supervisors, the administrator, the director, with the students on our Library 
Committee acting as hostesses. We are not selling books, of course, but hope 
only to generate good will toward the book and maybe, plant a seed such as: 
why not books for Christmas, especially for the children in the family? The 
titles we use are chosen with forethought and we have all kinds. A visiting 
university extension course instructor appreciates the new Stuart Chase and 
vows to get it for her personal shelf, All who come to look and examine seem 
delighted with the attractive suggestions for the young since our own collection 
does not include them. Sometimes they are back next morning bringing friends. 
And it is fun to listen to the comments. 


During this time our official (but amateur) camera man, Mr. B., is 
around, with some fine photographic results, Thus we are glad to add a few 
more library activities to the school's growing collection of official slides and 
to have a new photograph or two for the publicity panel already requested for 
use ina state recruitment exhibit. 


sit. 









A gem of a project (to us) is our own private expression in international 
friendship. For several years now we have been sending usable library dis- 
cards to a school of nursing in Korea desperately in need of nursing texts, and 
this has been followed by a mutual exchange of correspondence among the stud- 
ents, The crossfire of personal letterwriting started as the result of a history 
of nursing project with the librarian as the go-between getting the names and 
helping a bit with the initial phase, From this our class has had first hand 
accounts of nursing in another country and, thus, probably understands a little 
more about the actual health problems of the underprivileged nations. Asa 
result of the correspondence, Christmas two years ago saw the whole student 
body here placing, under their own Christmas party tree, a mammoth collec- 
tion of quite useful gifts which went on their way to Kaejong, Korea, soon 
thereafter. 















And speaking of Christmas reminds me of the summons given me by the 
president of the attending freshmen---''please come to our classroom,'' she 
said as she appeared in the office doorway. Then, with all the class standing, 
courteously, ''We want to thank you for the lovely Madonna print you've put up 
in the corridor for us. We like it so much---one of our favorites,'' Rewarding 
moment, 








Obviously, some days, ''we should have stood in bed" (note to myself: I 
must look up this absurd expression and find out its origin!), The Reader's 
Digest arrives in the mail with the still incorrect mailing label. My button 
down mind starts screaming in capitals (RED CAPITALS): if they can't get our 
address right Iam going to........Interruption, ringing telephone: ''Yes, I'll 
be glad to look up a suitable installation ceremony" (another trip to the fortu- 
nately near public library come lunch hour), Ringing telephone: ''Yes, we can 
make you a bibliography on industrial nursing" (this to an instructor nota 
student). Ringing telephone: ''Indeed I'll be happy to discuss this matter at 
faculty meeting.'' Then, ''Penny, take a letter please: Reader's Digest, et 
cetera, Will you refer to the previous 547 letters now in your files concerning 
the address on our subscription? I personally don't give two continentals if 
you are taping your mailing labels on UNIVAC II as explained by your fifth 
vice-president, Just order that (blank) machine to write it this way: ! 
Et cetera, et cetera, et cetera. P.S, Who's master, you or UNIVAC?" Oh 
never mind, what's the use. Everyone SAYS the machines are taking over. 


















! 







Other days, though, a reporter from the student newspaper, The Pangborn 
Prattler, asks me to write a column for the next issue, a junior needs some 
help finding enough references on cat scratch fever or an illustration on how the 
artificial kidney works, a senior wants the address of MEDICO or PROJECT 
HOPE, so it's "please will you.......please.......please.......please,'' And 
when I hear, as sometimes happens, ''this is what I want, this is EXACTLY 
what I want,'' it's sweet music, 









Challenges and opportunities are here aplenty as in most any library and 
what keeps most of us in the nursing schools alight are, I'm sure, the young 
and eager hearts trying to find their way on the path of a careful and intimate 
community service. 












Our portrait here is only briefly etched. But there is one time when I 
feel most amply rewarded. That is at the graduation ceremony. When the 
names are called and the citations and awards given out, I like to think: ''she 








came in to learn, she goes out to serve" -- the girl in blue is now a lady in 
white. I earnestly hope she will feel that her library had a small part in her 
metamorphosis. 
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BOOKS FOR A MEDICAL SHELF IN A PUBLIC LIBRARY 
Suggested by 
Vera Flandorf 
Librarian, Children's Memorial Hospital, Chicago 


Continuation of the list published in the Summer issue of Ahil quarterly 


Beers, Clifford W. Mind That Found Itself, 7th ed. Doubleday, 1948, 394pp. 


$3.95. 
Bluemel, C.S. Psychiatry and Common Sense, Macmillan, 1954, 260pp. 








$1.95. 
Bovet, L. Psychiatric Aspects of Juvenile Delinquency. Columbia University, 


1951. 90pp. $1.00. 
Bettelheim, Bruno. Love Is Not Enough. Free Press of Glencoe, 195l, 


386pp. $4.50. 

English, O.S, and Pearson, G.J. Emotional Problems of Living. Rev. ed. 
Norton, 1955, 592pp. $5.95. 

Greenberg, Harold A. Child Psychiatry in the Community, Putnam, 1950. 
296pp. $3.50. 

Muller, Theresa G. Foundations of Human Behavior. Putnam, 1956. 254pp. 
$4.50. 

Strecker, E, A, and Appel, Kenneth E. Discovering Ourselves, Macmillan, 
1958, 318pp. illus, $4.75. 
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Blood, Robert O, Anticipating Your Marriage. Free Press of Glencoe, 1955, 
482pp. $5.00. 

Baillif, Ralph N. and Kimmel, Donald L. Structure and Function of the Human 
Body. Lippincott, 1945, 328pp. illus, $3,75. 

Carlson, Anton J, and Johnson, Victor. The Machinery of the Body. 4th ed, 
University of Chicago, 1953, 663pp. illus, $5.50. 

Bevan-Brown, M. The Sources of Loves and Fear, Vanguard Press, 1950. 
153pp. $3.00. 

Bowlby, John. Maternal Care and Mental Health. 8th ed. World Health 
Organization, 1957. 194pp. $2.50. 

Castallo, Mario A. Getting Ready for Parenthood; a Manual for Expectant 
Mothers and Fathers. Macmillan, 1957, 192pp. illus, $3.95. 

. Woman's Inside Story. Macmillan, 1948. 203pp. illus, $3.50. 

Bundesen, Herman N. Toward Manhood. (sex for boys and young men, ) 
Lippincott, 1955. 175pp. $2.95. 

Shultz, Gladys Denny. It's Time You Know. Lippincott, 1955. 22lpp. $2.95. 
(sex for girls. ) 

Strecker, Edward A, Their Mothers' Sons, Lippincott, 1951, 237pp. $3.75. 

. Their Mothers' Daughters. Lippincott, 1956. 256pp. $3.75. 

Swift, Edith Hale, Step by Step in Sex Education. Macmillan, 1938. 207pp. 
$3.50. 

DeScheinitz, Karl. Growing Up. 3rded. Macmillan, 1953, 73pp. illus, $2.95. 

Eastman, Nicholson J, Expectant Motherhood. 3rded. Little, 1957. 198pp. 


$1, 75. 


















































Gamper, Margaret, Relax - Here's Your Baby. Chicago Medical Book, 1951. 
lélpp. illus, $3, 50. 

Thoms, Herbert. Understanding Natural Childbirth. McGraw-Hill, 1950. 
1l2pp. illus, $3.95. 

Klemer, Richard H. A Man for Every Woman, Macmillan, 1959, 212pp. 
$3.95. 

Lawler, S.D. and Lawler, L.J. Human Blood Groups and Inheritance, 
Harvard, 1957. 103pp. $1.50. 

Montagu, Ashley. Human Heredity. World, 1959. 397pp. $5.00. 

Plant, J.B. The Envelope; a Study of the Impact of the World upon the Child, 
Commonwealth Fund, 1950. 299pp. $3.00. 

Scheinfeld, Amram. The New You and Heredity. 2nded, Lippincott, 1957. 
6l6pp. illus, $7.50. 

W.H.O. Effect of Radiation on Human Heredity. Columbia University, 1957. 
$4. 00. 

Snively, William D. Sea Within; the Story of our Body Fluid, Lippincott, 
1960. 148pp. $3.75. 

Popenoe, Paul and Disney, D.C. Can This Marriage Be Saved? Macmillan, 
1960. 293pp. $4.95. 

Warner, Marie P. The Couple Who Wanta Baby. Farrar, 1961. 256pp. $3.95. 
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Arthur, Julietta K. How to Help Older People, Lippincott, 1954, 500pp. $4.95. 

Donahue, Rae. Free Time: Challenge to Later Maturity. University of 
Michigan, 1953. 200pp. $3.25. 

Lincoln, Miriam. You'll Live Through It. (on menopause.) Rev. ed. Harper, 
1961, 196pp. $1.95. 

Moore, Elon H. The Nature of Retirement, Macmillan, 1959. 208pp. $4.50. 














Steiglitz, Edward J, The Second Forty Years, Rev. ed. Lippincott, 1952. 
317pp. illus, $4.95. 

Tibbits, Clark, Living Through the Older Years. University of Michigan, 
1949, 193pp. $3.50. 
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Abraham, Willard, Barbara: a Prologue, Rinehart, 1958, 94pp. $2.00. 

Aldrich, C. A. and Aldrich, M.M. Babies Are Human Beings. 2nd ed. 
Macmillan, 1954, 122pp. illus, $2.95. 

Barclay, Dorothy. Understanding the City Child. Watts, 1959. 273pp. 
illus, $4.95. 

Beasley, Jane. Slow to Talk, Teachers College, Columbia, Studies in 
Education, 1956. 109pp. $2.75. 

Blake, Florence. The Child, His Parents and the Nurse. Lippincott, 1954. 
440pp. illus, $6.00. 

Buck, Pearl S. The Child Who Never Grew. John Day, 1950. 62pp. $1.00. 

Cardwell, Viola E. Cerebral Palsy. Assn. for Aid of Crippled Children, 
1956. 625pp. illus, $6.50, ; 

Carlson, Earl R. Born That Way. John Day, 1941. 174pp. $2.50. 

Dimock, Hedley G. The Child in Hospital; a Study of his Emotional and 
Social Well-being. Davis, 1960. 236pp. $4.50. 

Gesell, Arnold, and Ilg, Frances L. Infant and Child in the Culture of Today. 
Harper, 1943, 399pp. illus, $4.95, 
. The Child from Five to Ten, Harper, 1946, 475pp. illus, $4.95. 
. Youth; the Years from Ten to Sixteen, Harper, 1956. 542pp. illus, 
$6. 00. 

Griffiths, Ruth, Abilities of Babies. McGraw-Hill, 1954. 229pp. $6.50. 
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Karelitz, Samuel, When Your ChildIs Ill. Simon & Schuster, 1957, 435pp. 
$4.95, 

Litchfield, H.R. and Dembo, L.H. A Pediatric Manual for Mothers, Grune 

. & Stratton, 1958, 280pp. $2.50. 

Macy, I.G. and Kelly, J.J. Chemical Anthropology; a New Approach to 
Growth in Children, University of Chicago, 1957. 149pp. $3.75. 
Potts, Willis J. The Surgeon and the Child. Saunders, 1959, 225pp. $7.50. 

Read, Katherine H. The Nursery School, 2nd ed, Saunders, 1955, 298pp. 
illus, $4.00. 

Ribble, V. The Rights of Infants; Early Psychological Needs and Their Satis- 
faction, Columbia, 1943, 148pp. $2.25. 

Shirley, Hale F. The Child, His Parents, and the Physician. Thomas, 1954, 
176pp. $3.75. 

Spock, Benjamin. The Common Sense Book of Baby and Child Care, 2nd ed, 
Duell, 1957. 627pp. illus, $5.00. 
, and Lowenberg, M.E. Feeding Your Baby and Child, Duell, 1955. 
266pp. $3.75. 
, and Reinhart, J. A Baby's First Year. Duell, 1955, 179pp. illus, 


$5.00. 
Theodore, Sister Mary. The Challenge of the Retarded Child. Bruce, 1959. 


199pp. $3.75. 
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American Medical Association. Today's Health, issued monthly. 

Bland, John H. Arthritis - Medical Treatment and Home Care, Macmillan, 
1959, 208pp. illus. $4.95. 

Crain, Darrell C. Help for Ten Million; a Manual for Patients with Arthritis, 
Rheumatism and Gout. Lippincott, 1959. 256pp. $3.50. 

Brams, William A, Managing Your Coronary. Lippincott, 1953. 158pp. 
illus, $2.95. 
. Your Blood Pressure and How to Live with It, Lippincott, 1956, 
159pp. illus, $2.95. 

Marvin, H.M. Your Heart; Handbook for Laymen, Doubleday, 1960. 335pp. 
$4. 50. 

Page, Irvine H. Hypertension; a Manual for Patients. 2nded. Thomas, 1956. 
109pp. illus, $3.00. 

Speedby, Henry J. The 20th Century and Your Heart, Associated Booksellers, 
1961. 192pp. $4.50. 

Clarke, Joan S. Disabled Citizens. Macmillan, 1955. 235pp. illus, $3.50. 

Rusk, H.A. and Taylor, E.J. Living with a Disability. Blakiston, 1953. 207pp. 
$3. 00. 

Danowski, T.S. Diabetes as a Way of Life. Coward-McCann, 1957, 177pp. 
$3.50. 

Duncan, Garfield. A Modern Pilgrim's Progress for Diabetics, Saunders, 
1956. 222pp. $2.50. 

Rosenthal, H. and Rosenthal, J. Diabetic Care in Pictures; for the Use of 
the Patient, 2nded. Lippincott, 1953. 164pp. illus, $3.00. 

Doshay, Louis J. Parkinson's Disease. Lippincott, Keystone Books, 1960. 
224pp. cloth $3, 25. 

Farrar, William R. Cathartics and Comimon Sense, Lippincott, 1959. 160pp. 
$2. 75. 

Feinberg, Samuel M,. Living with Your Allergy. Lippincott, 1958, 190pp. 
$2.75. 

Swartz, Harry. How to Master Your Allergies. Nelson, 1961. 256pp. $4.95. 
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Garland, T,O. Artificial Respiration. Macmillan, 1955, 63pp. illus, $1.95. 

Lewison, L. You and Your Eyes, Trinity, 1960. 253pp. $3.50. 

Lovell, Robert G. Taking the Cure; the Patient's Approach to Tuberculosis. 
Macmillan, 1948, 103pp. illus, $2.25. 

Mandl, Matthew. Hearing Aids, Their Use, Care and Repair. Macmillan, 
1953. 158pp. illus, $3.50. 

Lunt, Carroll. How to Live with Epilepsy. Twayne, 1961. 196pp. $4.00. 

Putnam, Tracy J. Epilepsy: What It Is and What to Do about It, Lippincott, 
1958. 190pp. $2.75. 

Reiter, Benjamin R. You and Your Operation. Macmillan, 1957. 150pp. 
illus, $3.50. 

Stuart, Grace, The Private World of Pain. Macmillan, 1953. 19lpp. $2.50. 
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THE FOUR WORDS OF A NEW ERA 


Four words in NLN's beautifully written brochure ''Adventure in Inter- 
action - The Story of the National League for Nursing'' have deep meaning 
for every nurse who thinks for the profession. 


"Nursing is uniquely interdependent": it is that phrase that focuses 
thought on the word "interaction" in the title. The full significance of the 
phrase doesn't emerge in one sitting; it has to be dug out, thought out, worked 
out. Nursing has moved into an era of new relationships, new duties, new 
meaning to the word ''communication"’, Every new move in the diagnosis, 
care and restoration of patients, in the preservation and promotion of health, 
brings new demands as well as opportunities to nurses. 





But it also widens nursing's orbits, brings new partners, creates new 
needs for promoting understanding. Why has nursing become so uniquely 
interdependent? Into what new areas are we reaching in our goal ''that the 
nursing needs of the people be met?'' What can we as individuals do to gain 
perspective, and broaden our concepts of partnership? 


One of the most potent ways of keeping abreast of trends is a regular 
program of reading that goes beyond our particular specialty. ''Each time 
society has made a jump to a new level the communication system has ex- 
panded accordingly... books are by far the most rapidly growing medium of 
communication today,'' writes Dan Lacy, managing director, American Book 
Publishers Council, 


A happy evidence of this reading trend in nursing was seen at the recent 
NLN biennial where The American Library Association, for the first time, 
had an exhibit. Eleanor Phinney, executive secretary of the Association of 
Hospital and Institutional Libraries (a part of the American Library Associa- 
tion) in charge of the exhibit, commented: 


''Many student nurses as well as educational directors, stopped 
to see us. The students spoke proudly of their school libraries. So 
did the educators. But the graduates also spoke of their need for more 
reading on subjects outside of their immediate interests. I was inter- 
ested too in the questions regarding patients' reading, especially the 
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handicapped. I believe we can look forward to an expanding interest 
in reading not only in regard to patient care but in bringing greater 
reading pleasure and profit to the nurse,"’ 


(Reprinted with permission of the Illinois League for Nursing from their 
I,L.N. News, Vol, 7:4, August-September, 1961.) 
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LETTERS FROM LONDON 


The following letters were received from two hospital librarians in 
London before the Cleveland meeting. They will be of interest to all AHIL 
members, 


Dear Miss Price: 


I would like, through you, to convey my very best wishes to all members 
of AHIL who are attending the ALA Conference in Cleveland next week. I do 
hope that you have a very successful meeting. I'm sure that the Cleveland 
Hospitals and Institutions Dept. will 'do you proud" and that everyone will 
enjoy themselves and come away stimulated and refreshed, 


How I wish I could be with you for this session! Still perhaps this note 
will serve to remind you that I think very affectionately of all engaged in 
hospital library work that I met in the U.S. 


We are hoping to form a new group and are meeting on July 15th in my 


library to discuss this; so we are not standing still at this end, There are 
new positions being advertised for professional librarians in hospitals all the 
time; so recognition of our need seems to be established. 


I apologise for not typing this but am trying to catch the mail so that 
this will arrive on Monday for your initial meetings. 


I hope to hear from Miss Lucioli of your plans for the next year, 


Do please remind any member I will be happy to welcome them any 
time they may visit London, 


Yours sincerely, 
Joy Lewis 


Dear Miss Price: 


I have heard from Miss Joy Lewis of the National Hospital Queen's 
Square, London, who was recently in the States, that the ALA Conference is 
being held in Cleveland this year, 


We feel it may be of interest to you to know that here in England a 
formal application has been made to the Library Association Council for the 
formation of a group for hospital librarians and those working with old people 
and the disabled including the blind. 
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For a long time we have been trying to receive recognition and itis a 
great encouragement to feel we are nearing our goal, 


A preliminary meeting is being held at the National Hospital on July 15th 
to form a working committee and we hope to come into being as a group, under 
the new constitution of the L, A, in January next, 1962. 


I know my colleagues will join me in sending greetings to hospital 
librarians in the U.S.A. 


Yours sincerely, 
Mona E, Going 


Dear Miss Price: 


Thank you and your colleagues so much for the cleverly timed cable of 
good wishes for our meeting yesterday at the National Hospital, We were all 
delighted with the kind message from the hospital librarians of the U.S.A. 

It arrived just before the meeting began, 


This week we were told that our application to form a section or group 
was approved by the L, A. Council. When the new constitution comes into 
being on January lst, we shall receive that status. In the meantime we were 
told to carry on with this in view. 


Our meeting yesterday was small, but representative. In fact we just 
fitted nicely into Miss Lewis' pleasant Gowers Library at the National Hospital. 
People came from different parts of the country, travelling long (to us) dis- 
tances to do so. The Chairman and Secretary of the Medical Association came, 
and the Librarian of the Royal College of Nursing. It was, I think, a good 
meeting with plenty of exchange of ideas. Now we must prepare ourselves for 
January. It will be so useful to be able to co-ordinate our ideas and to know 
we shall be learning from each other, instead of working on our own, 


We do hope your Conference at Cleveland was enjoyable and successful, 
It is good to feel we have made contact with members of the Association 
of Hospital and Institution Libraries in America, I know that from time to 


time we shall hear news of your activities through Miss Lewis. 


With all good wishes and many thanks, 
Mona E, Going 
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DO NOT MISS: 


HOSPITAL AND INSTITUTION LIBRARIES IN PRINT 


*Bray, Robert S,: ''Books for young blind years,'' Top of the News 18:56-59, 
October, 1961, 
Describes the services of the Division for the Blind, Library of Congress, 
with special reference to its services for young readers, and outlines needed 
developments in this service. 
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Corley, Rev. Francis J,: 'Thunder in the blood, '"' Hospital Progress 

42: 75+, July, 1961. 

The author suggests to patients' librarians as "intellectual dietitians" 
that they whet the patient's intellectual appetite with reading on world events 
and problems of mankind, His theory is that any real thought about man and 
his destiny is a healing experience for the sick. 


*Hallam, Bertha B,: ''Finding your way around a library,'' Amer, J. Nursing 
61: 108-109, October, 1961, 

This is a simple, clearly written guide in finding reference materials for 

a nurse who is about to prepare a paper or lecture or write an article or book, 


*Hess, Mary I.: ''Audio-visual in hospital libraries,'' Hospital Progress 

42: 52+, May, 1961. 

Four types of audiovisual materials are discussed: pictures, photographs, 
films and tapes, and television. Author traces brief history of their use in 
medicine and points out need for better indexing and cataloguing of materials, 
Emphasis is on inter-relationship between these aids and reading, especially 


medical literature, 


Mounts, Ann: ''The librarian in the psychiatric hospital,'' Hospital Progress 
42: 106+, June, 1961, 
The author, librarian of the Psychoanalytic Foundation of St, Louis, Mo., 
describes ways by which the librarian can interest the psychiatric patient in 
reading and cites several case histories illustrating the librarian's role in 


rehabilitation. 


Munford, W.A.: ''News from the blind world,"' Library World 62: 168-170, 

January, 1961, 

The fact that the increase in the number of blind people over the years is 
largely in the elderly group is pointed out and emphasis placed on their 
inability to learn Braille. New developments in bringing reading material to 
them are discussed, namely the Moon system, talking books, and the modern 
Braille ''solid dot'' method, The difficulties of these systems are presented, 


Peart, Douglas R.: ''The hospital library - a privilege and opportunity," 

Canadian Hospital 38: 50+, April, 1961. 

The author, administrator of Ottawa Civic Hospital, Ottawa, Canada, 
describes how library service for patients and employees in his 1000-bed 
institution is organized. The May Court Club of Ottawa employs a professional 
librarian and supplies 35 members to serve as volunteers on 3 committees: 
circulation, magazine and book collection, and utility (clerical), The impor- 
tance of reading is emphasized both in the article and in the editorial, ''This 
is Library Week in Canada" on page 35 of this issue. 


Rutstein, David D.: ''Maintaining contact with medical knowledge,'' New 

England J. Med. 265: 321-324, August 17, 1961. 

After reviewing the past and future growth and problems in keeping up 
with medical literature, the author, head of Harvard Medical School's 
Department of Preventive Medicine, suggests solutions: improved quality of 
articles, precise indexing, inter-editorial boards communication, better 
review articles with uniform criteria, effective use of electronic and mechan- 
ical storage and retrieval aids, Needs of both research worker and practicing 


physician are covered. 














Sporne, P.: ''The value of books and libraries to the nurse; running a small 
library,'' Nursing Mirror 112: 122l+, June 30, 1961. 
Policies and procedures of the nursing library at Manchester Royal 
Infirmary, England, are discussed in considerable detail, covering acquisi- 
tions, classification and circulation. 


Sullivan, J. J.: ''The value of books and libraries to the nurse: reading for 
personal reasons,'' Nursing Mirror 112: 1133+, June 23, 1961. 
A paper read at a Nurse Tutors' Course in Manchester, England, con- 
cerning reading for pleasure and the enrichment of life that comes from 


contact with good literature, 
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FROM OUR READERS 


In a letter requesting the address of one of the journals listed in the 
"Hospital and Institution Libraries in Print" section of the AHIL Quarterly, 
Harold Natestad, librarian, Yankton State Hospital, South Dakota, writes: 


''May I suggest that in AHIL Quarterly in the section 'Hospital and 
Institution Libraries in Print' there be given the full address of the source 
from which the article or book or other publication can be obtained, Or, is 
my library the only one that lacks directories of libraries, periodical pub- 
lishers, societies, and associations ?"' 





If there are other readers who would find sucha listhelpful or feel that 
it is necessary, will you please write to the editor about it? 
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OFFICERS AHIL 1961-62 


President: Genevieve M, Casey, Extension Department, Detroit 
Public Library, 8726 Woodward Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan; Vice President 
& President Elect: Mildred McWhorter, Veterans Administration Hospital, 
Dublin, Georgia; Secretary (1962): Mrs, Marjorie Mullen, National Society 
for Crippled Children & Adults, 2023 W. Ogden Avenue, Chicago 12, Illinois; 
Past President: Helen L. Price, Winter U.S. Veterans Administration, 
Hospital Library, Topeka, Kansas; Executive Secretary: Eleanor Phinney, 
ALA Headquarters, 50 East Huron St,, Chicago 11, Illinois; Councillor (1965): 
Marion H. Vedder, Institution Library Consultant, Extension Division, State 
Library, Albany, N. Y.; Members-at-large: Florence S, Grannis, (1963) 
Iowa State Commission for the Blind, Des Moines, Iowa; Nettie B. Taylor, 
(1962) Director, Division of Library Extension, State Dept. of Education, 
State Office Building, 301 West Preston St., Baltimore 1, Maryland, 
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